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KID GLOVES. 


We have just received our Fall Importation of 


KID GLOVES 


In shades expressly for 


FRIENDS, 


To which we call special attention. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


&. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! ! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia. 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Entizne Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, GLOVES, 


HOSIERY, &c. 
Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 


CLOSING OUT. 


The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 
PRICES TO SUIT., 
Do not fail to call at 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, 
26 Sonth Second Street. 
‘WILLIAM HAWKINS, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


107 Norra Fourrs Street azovs Arcs, 
Has just laid in a good assortment of cloths, cassi- 








GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN'S GLEN. 


To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new House, situated on one of the highest points 
overlooking the Glen, about 400 feet above the town 
of Watkins, is now open for visitors. It is lighted with 
gas, contains sIxTY-TWo RooMS, all the furniture, bed- 
ding, &c. for which, is entirely new. Suites of rooms 
for families or companies of Friends can be secured 
by telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring quiet 
repose, may rest assured of being accommodated, 
while for others, ample opportuni‘ies are afforded 
for active exercise in the exploration of the almost 
endless variety of the wonders of nature here con- 
centrated. 

Upon arriving at the town of Watkins, enquire 
for the Porter or Tat Guan Moontain House, who 
will show visitors to the coach and carefully take 
charge of their baggage. Terms $3.00 per day or 
$18.00 per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, 

Proprietor. 


THE MANCHESTER FRIEND. 


This paper is published Monthly at Manchester, 
England, on behalf of a budy of Friends there, who, 
in order to enjoy freedom of opinion and expression, 
have been obliged to withdraw from the main body 
'} of English Friends. The paper is liberal and pro- 
gressive in its tone, ably edited, and made up mostly 
of original articles, and will be found interesting aad 
valuable to thoughtfal and inquiring minds, whether 
they may or may not agree. with the sentiments ex- 
pressed. It will be sent post-paid to avy part of the 
‘United States at one dollar a year, which may be 
remitted by mail to 

THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN, 
tf No. 26 N. 7th St., Phils. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


53t-Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Clo’ 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 3l-ly 


FOR SALE 
A valuable Farm of 100 acres in a settlement of 
Friends and near the Meeting-house. For informa- 
tion call on or address 



































meres and vestings adapted to the approaching sea- JAMES WOOD, 
son, and suitable for Friends wear, which will be Kirk’s Mills P. O., Lancaster Go., Pa- 
made to order on reasonable terms. 2m 8th mo. 31et, 1872. 2m 








WANTED SITUATION WANTED. 


A few reliable and trustworthy boys. STRAW-| A young woman,a member of the Society of 
BRIDGE & CLOTHIER, N. W. Corner Eighch and | Friends, wiahes'a situation either as dressmaker or 
Market Streets, Phila. 30-tf inastore. Apply at 2027 N. 3d St., Phila. 
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WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh &t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
absortments of Watches in this City at low rates. 
Special attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. 


BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 

as held by the Society of Friends, wet Jang JoHNSON, 
18mo. 7) pp.. -. Price 2hc 
Primary Lessons for First- ‘day “Schools. By 
Janz Jounson. Part First..............000 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
JaxE Jounson. Part Second.............+. Price 20c. 








Biblical History Familiarized by Questions | 
| 


By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An. 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By | 
Jane Jopnson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 

“« 106 « “ Second. “ 35. 


Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By | 


Hargiet E. Stooxty. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 4%. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions ana 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 


fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans . 


JouNson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... «Price 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospe) 
Promise, by Janz Jounson. 24 edition. Price 75c. 
“& Treasury of Pacts”—a Boo 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior ot 
“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonyeos. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. e@ch......cececeoese Price 75« 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
by «see ENO; GE DD vcnccevercadess -scccsccesostovese Price 20. 
Memoir of Margaret Brown, by Bensamin Hat- 
LOWRBLL. 18mo. 176 pp., Cloth............ Price 500. 
Se ee eee ee ee 


BOOKS FOR SALE, 


Journa! of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journalof Jobn Seaham, old edition, $1.00; new editiou, with 
Whittier’s Introduction, $1.50. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.25 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. 
of Isaac Penington, 4 vols., $5. el one of Delaware Go, Pa, 
Thos. Sto: 
$1.00. No 


Works 


in Heaven, § cents, 50 cts Tae reetita | 
on the Christian » aeica tr gchn Jackson, 50 fts. Young . 
Yriends’ re ay es, te 
Account x we 50c. to the othe ener 
40c =, uptions of Christiani 
f5c. Crucified and Quickened C. in 25¢, Tour to West | 
Ines RB. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Edneation, . Friends’ | 


&q, Me 
¢,40c. Summary of* a Doctrines, by 8.™.J,,! 
PVital Religion, by 8. M. J.. Christian 
ty Be Michener. 30c. Nann 
%c. “Buy your own 


Religious Subjects, 75c. 


The et, 
"s cnapen 80c.. On the Moun- 
herries,” 100. Conversations on 


Questions on the Old Testament, and Questions: on the New | ' 


Testament, By a Teacher.. Each 25 cts. 
“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 cloth, 75 cts 
Bible and Testament, one vol, ots. 
i Bivielone in the Society of Friend: by —— H. “i 50c. 
bout 20 = additional, w 
Santian TIFIcATES, Vine Parchment, in 
Photograph Likeness oe simile autograph emennea) ‘of John 


4 at 25c, 50c and 
TYHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh Rt 


“PLAIN BONNETS. 


‘MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 


from No. 222 Arch Street, to No,. 314 Franklin 8t., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ae made. 


ne 


Price 126. | 


designed tor ' 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 
No. 1318 Chestnut Street. 
THE 


AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 





is now emails to “a the only COMPLETE 
SEWING MACHINE. 
It is the only Machine that will work a 


BUTTON HOLE, 
‘and besides this novel feature it will do all other 
kinds of FAMILY SEWING. 

It works easily, quickly and quietly. 

The AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE has been 
GREATLY IMPROVED within the last three years, 
and it now stands the best and only complete sew- 
ing machine before the Public. 

Call and examine. Sold on easy and liberal terms. 
Office and Salesrooms, No. 1318 Chestnut St 3m. 


Norny's Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder. 

For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
being air-tight. Eitber as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. 
Elegant samples from two to three years old can be 
seen and tasted at our store. We bave hundreds of 
testimonials from all parts of the country, endorsing 
the Powder, It is cheap, healthy and reliable, and 
the fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned 
sugar preserves. Que box, costing 50 cts., preserves 
40 quarts or 60 lbs. of pared fruit. Sold by drug- 
gists and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A lib- 
eral discount by the dozen. 

ZANE, NORNY & CO., 
736 N. 2d St., Philada. 


| r PHOTOGRAPHS. 7 


Nicholas and Margaret Brown, card size, 25 cts. 
Many other rare and interesting pictures of per- 
' sons and places. A new Photograph of Swarthmore 
College. For sale by John Comly, 144 North Sev- 
; enth Street. 





E. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY, 


| No. 103 S. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, 
ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 


240 N, Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 


Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 
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GOMMONICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A, M. to 4 P, M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Twenty-minta Volume commenced on the 2d of 
Third month, 1872, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Taree Douiars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cugcxs, pRarrs, or 
P. O. mongy-onvers; the latter preferred. Mowsy sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

ENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 
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From “The American Historical Record.” 


OLD MEETING-HOUSES OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

“The Record is indebted to Mr. Henry Onderdonk, 
Jr., for the following account of the early meetings 
and meeting-houses of the Society of Friends in the 
city of New York.” 

It was at the beginning of August, 1657, 
that an English vessel with five preachers of 
the Society of Friends first reached New 
Amsterdam, now New York. ‘Two of their 
number next day (Sunday) paid a religious 
visit to Governor Stuyvesant, and found him 
moderate, both in words and actions. The 
next dav, two maidens, Mary Weatherhead 
and Dorothy Waugh, under a sense of re- 
ligious duty, went forth into the streets of 
the city and publicly declared the truth. 
The scene was odd and startling to the 
Dutch burghers, and the magistrates arrested 
them as disturbers of the peace. After eight 
days’ detention, they were taken from prison, 
their arms pinioned, and rods tied at their 
backs. They were thus escorted between two 
negroes to the dock on board a vessel which 
conveyed them to Rhode Island, the asylum 
of the persecuted. 

The next instance of persecution is that of 
Thomas Newhouse, who “ was taken declar- 
ing the Word of the Lord in the Fort at 
Manadas [Manhattan] who was pulled and 
halled to prison, where he was kept about 
five days; and being they could not stop his 





mouth they put him aboard a vessel and sent 
him to New England.” 

1661.—George Rofe says: “ Sailin 
two friends in a boat from Maryland, 
ed at New Amsterdam, and gave a 
sound in the chief city of the Dutch, but they 
forced me away.” 

In 1663, seven travelling preachers casu- 
ally meeting at Gravesend, then the great 
thoroughfare for those going East or South, 
“Tt was in their hearts to go to the chief 
town of the Dutch [New Amsterdam.] On 
their way, one of them, John Liddal, cried 
aloud in the streets of Flatbush, and was 
seized by the scout, [sheriff] and ironed in 
obedience to previous orders from Stuyve- 
sant. So witha Dutch = he was led by 
way of Brooklyn to the Fort, seven or eight 
Friends accompanying him, through whom 
the trumpet of the Lord sounded in the 
streets with great dread and was very terri- 
ble; at the cry of which much people came 
together, and the heathen raged, and the peo- 
ple were like the troubled waters; and com- 
ing near the Fort out came the Fiscal [ pub- 
lic prosecutor] who, in a proud and lofty 
manner had them into the Fort, and with 
violence threw them one after another into 
prison, regarding neither men nor women, 
and telling them in reply to their remon- 
strances, that the Dutch did not hang them 
by the neck as their countrymen in New 
Englard did, and so kept them a day or two 


with 
land- 
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in prison ; after which, on the request of a 
Dutch master of a vessel, the Governor or- 
dered them to be put on board, and so they 
were shipped away.” 

In 1666, John Burnycot landed at New 
York, but does not speak of holding a meet- 
ing there, seemingly he passed over to Long 
Island at once. He landed there again in 
1671, and in 1672 set sail from that port, but 
nowhere speaks of holding meetings. 

1672. The honor of holding the first 
Friends’ meeting in New York belongs to 
Wm. Edmundson. He eays, “I landed at 
New York, where no Friends lived, and 
lodged at the inn of a Dutch woman, and 
being moved of the Lord to get a meeting in 
that town, (where none had been before,) I 
spake to her and she was very willing, and 
furnished a large dining-room with seats. 
We gave notice, and had a brave, large 
meeting. Some of the chief officers, magis- 
trates, and leading men were at it and ver 
attentive, the Lord’s power being over all. 

Several appeared very loving after the 
meeting. The woman of the house and her 
daughter, both widows, wept when we went 
away.” 

1674. April 18th.—Samuel Forman (prob- 
ably a Friend who had degenerated into a 
Ranter) went about the streets of New York 
making a great noise and uproar, and pre- 
sumed “to come into the church there and 
abuse the word of God, and blaspheme His 
holy name, for which he is sentenced to be 
severely whipped with rods, banished the 
Province and pay costs.” 

1676. Alice Curwin visited New York, 
and after her departure addressed an Epistle 
to Friends there. The next year, 1677, John 
Bowater also held meetings in New York. 
So it appears that a meeting was now orga- 
nized, but the precise date is not given. 
Joan Vokins says: “I arrived at New York 
4th of 3d mo., 1680, and there had hurt 
been done by some, [so] that Friends had 
lost their Fifth-day meeting; and I labored 
to settle it again, and God’s eternal power 
wrought wonderfully in me in several meet- 
ings with His people, and we were well re- 
freshed, and the meeting was settled again.” 
After her departure she addressed sundry 
Epistles to Friends in New York, being an 
evidence of her solicitude for their welfare. 


The first mention in Friends’ minutes of 


an established meeting in New York, occurs 
on the 12th of 8th mo., 1681, at a meeting in 
Oysterhay, as follows : “ Whereas the weekly 
Fifth-day meetings in New York have been 
of late neglected, and Friends there desiring 
this meeting to take care for the establish- 
ment thereof, it is agreed that the First-da 
meeting shall remain at Robert Story’s, and 


did meet in. 








Fifth-day meeting at Lewis Morris’ until a 
public meeting house shall be provided, and 
that Wm. Richardson and Wm. Frampton 
hire or otherwise procure a house convenient, 
taking the advice of Lewis Morris, Robert 
Story and George Masters.” 


1682, 23d of 3d mo.—* At a General men 


and women’s meeting at Oysterbay, Friends 
request Wm. Frampton and Wm. Richard- 
son to endeavor to purchase a plat of ground 
convenient for the building of a meeting- 


house, and for a burying place at New York, 
which they both are willing to their endeav- 
ors, and also to prepare timber for the build- 


ing of a meeting-house 20 feet square.” For 
some cause this project fell through; and on 


the 10th ot 8th month, “ Friends consent to 
the further hiring of the house that Friends 
Also agreed that the Monthly 
Meeting be kept two months in succession at 
New York, and the 3d month at Gravesend.” 


Thus it seems New York and Gravesend had 


already been formed into one Monthly Meet- 
ing. In 1684, Flushing, the Kills, Newtown, 
and Westchester were added. 

1684, 20th of 3d mo.—‘ Agreed that the 
meetings continue at Patience Story’s, and a 
committee are to enquire if any of the New 
York Friends (not here present) have any 
objections, and if so, bring their answer ; 


and 28th of 4:h mo., Friends do generally 


consent that the meeting remain at Patience 
Story’s house until they shall see it conveni- 
ent to remove it.” She afterward married 
Thomas Lloyd, and the meeting was kept at 
her house so late as 1686. 

1692, 10th of 9th mo.—“ The meeting at 
Miles Foster’s, in New York, being spoken to, 
Friends desire Wm. Richardson and John 
Rodman to speak to Miles about it, and re- 
turn his answer. The committee having 
spoken to Miles about Friends’ dissatisfaction 
with him in his spreading Geo. Keith’s books 


to their grief, he said he desired the meeting 


might continue [at his house.] Friends having 
weighed his answer agree that the meeting 
remain there at present, hoping they may be 
better satisfied.” 

1693, 27th of 3d mo.—* Agreed that the 
meeting at New York be removed from Miles 
Foster’s to Richard Jones’, unless Miles gives 
satisfaction to the committee appointed to 
speak with him.” Friends were now seem- 
ingly divided into Keithites and Anti-Keith- 
ites, the former refusing to attend the meet- 
ing, for we find 26th of 6th mo., that “Henry 
Willis and John Way are appointed to 
speak with Richard Gibbs and James Mills 
concerning their absenting from the meeting 
appointed at Richard Jones’ and return their 


y | answer, also to speak with Miles and desire 


him to come to meeting and be reconciled to 
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1698, 28th of 3d mo.—** The Yearly Meet- 
ing agree that the deed for the Friends Meet- 
ing-house in New York be given in trust to 
Friends that hold in behalf of those that be- 
long tu the Man’s Yearly Meeting on L. I.” 
This, we suppose, was to head off the Keith- 
ites ; for Wm. Ellis writes, (8th mo., 1698,) 
“Geo. Keith hath spoiled some at New York, 
but Friends have got a meeting-house newly 
built up.”* 










Friends and to his wife also.” Besides -cir- 
culating Keith’s* books, Foster kept in his 
hands two considerable legacies left to Friends 
by Lewis Morris and Joseph West, Governor 
of Carolina. ‘ 

1694, 24th of 9th mo.—* The meeting at 
New York, kept at the house of Dorcas 
Jones, being spoken to, and some Friends 
declaring that she hath manifested her dis- 
satisfaction with its being there, it is thought 
fit to leave it to the Friends in New York to 
appoint the place at the house of some Friend 
in unity with us.” 

1696, 20th of 6th mo.—* A meeting-house 
at New York being proposed, John Rodman 


Ses 
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(To be continued ) 


oo 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 
CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Centre Quarterly Meeting, a branch of 
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» offers ground in New York free, and a house 

, of his at Flushing to be taken down and 
carried to York for that purpose, [at such 
price] as Friends shall value it.” This offer, 
it seems, was declined. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, was held at Cen- 
tre, Pa., Ninth month 2d, 1872. It was a 
large and interesting meeting and a season of 
refreshment to those gathered. A number of 
Friends from a distance were present, whose 


ee yee 


cer 


company was truly acceptable and strength- 
ening. 

The following Ministers were in attendance: 
Samuel Townsend, from Baltimore, Amos 
Jones, from Makefield, Susan N. Williame, 
from Philadelphia, Mary Cox, from Gwynedd, 
Perry John, from Roaring Creek, and Reu- 
ben Wilson, from Fishing Creek. 

The business was transacted in a spirit of 
condescension and love, denoting a feeling of 
unity gratifying to observe. A proposition 
was brought forward to amend the clauses in 
our book of Discipline relating to spiritous 
liquors, so as to include all intoxicating 
drinks. This was considered and united 
with. 

The meetings on First-day were largely at- 
tended, and were seasons of Divine favor. 
Meetings were vlso held in the neighborhood, 
in which the testimonies of Truth were de- 
livered in an impressive manner. Many 
hearts were tendered, feeling the overshadow- 
ing wing of Divine goodness to be extended 
over them. 

The First-day School Association met ac- 
cording to appointment the Seventh-day pre- 
ceding the Quarterly Meeting. Much in- 
terest was manifested. Reports from the 
different branches were read, indicating a 
growth in the cause. This was followed by 
the reading of several essays bearing upon 


1696, 28th of 9th mo.—“ A piece of land 
for the use of Friends in New York, was 
purchased of David Lloyd for the sum of 
£25, bounded upon Green St., containing 40 
feet in front and 80 feet in length. It was 
agreed (27th of 12th mo.) that Samuel Haight 
shall receive subscriptions for paying for the 
land at New York, and for the meeting-house 
intended to be built thereon, also that the con- 
trivance and dimensions, and agreeing with 
the workmen, and seeing to the managing be 
left to Thomas Stevenson, John Feaks, John 
Way, George Langsey and John Rodman.” 

1696, 8th mo.—James Dickinson says: 
“ We had a large meeting at New York, in 
which we opened the principles of Truth by 
and thro’ the demonstration and power of 
God, and wiped off the reproaches which 
George Keith and those who ran out with 
him had cast upon us. Many hearts were 
deeply affected and tendered. Near the con- 
clusion of the meeting, Wm. Bradford (who 
had printed several books which Keith and 
others wrote against Friends,) began to make 
a disturbance, and flatteringly said: ‘he 
was glad to hear the doctrine which was de- 
livered that day; notwithstanding he would 
indicate what they had writ and printed.’ I 
saw if we entered into debate, it would draw 
people’s minds out, which were measureably 
turned to the Lord’s power and reached there- 
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by. Then it was upon me to supplicate the 


Lord in prayer. After I had done, a Friend 
stood up and declared among the people that 
Geo. Keith and those who had written and 


accused us with denying the manhood of 


Christ had wronged themselves and us too, 
&c. People seemed generally dissatisfied 
With Bradford’s appearance in so disturbing 
a manner, for the Lords power was over 
every unclean spirit, and so the meeting end- 


the subject under consideration. The whole 
was concluded by words of encouragement 
from the Friends who met with us. G. J. 





The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 


*“ An order of the Court of Sessions, Feb. 7th, 
1704, certified that our meeting-house in New York 
was entered on the records of that court as the 
place proposed to keep our meetings in for the 
public worship of God.” This was done by Friends 
to place their meetings under the protecton of law, 
in compliance with an Act of Parliament. 
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delphia was held Ninth month 18th, in their 
meeting-house on Race St. A feeling of 
solemnity pervaded both the meeting for 
worship and that for discipline. Feeling re- 
marks were made in allusion to the recent 
loss we have sustained in the death of our 
beloved friend Edward Parrish, a member of 
this meeting, and supplication was offered on 
our behalf. 

Certificates of membership were accepted 
for seven Friends, and minutes of unity grant- 
ed to Anne S. Clothier, a Minister, and Caleb 
Clothier, an Elder, who propose attending In- 
diana Yearly Meeting. 

A report was received from the Committee 
having charge of the Monthly Meeting schools, 
by which it appears that the four schools at 
the meeting-house on Race St. and the one 
at West Philadelphia have had 403 children 
in attendance the past year, of whom seventy 
were members of this Monthly Meeting, 21 
have one parent a member, 13 members and 
five one parent a member of other meetings. 
Eleven regular teachers are engaged, whose 
salaries, added to payment of French anddraw- 
ing teachers, amount to $8,141.75. The total 
receipts were $11,380.80. As those belonging 
to the Monthly Meeting (and some few having 
one parent a member) are educated free, the 
tuition of these amounting to $2,448, being 
added would give the aggregate sum of $13,- 
$28.80. After payment of all expenses there 
was a surplus of $1,837.70; but as the 
Monthly Meeting a year ago had decided to 

y the tuition of all of its members attend- 
ing the Central School, this surplus, besides 
the interest from investments in the hands of 
the Committee, was all used up. There were 
76 pupils educated free in the Monthly Meet- 
ing schools, and 34 in the Central schools, 
the tuition of whom would have amounted to 
$4,322 63. In addition to the investments in 

the hands of the Committee, there is a free 
school fund of over $5,000, the income from 
which has heretofore been reinvested. 

It may not be out of place to mention here 
that the two Central schools on the same 
— but under the joint care of the three 

onthly Meetings, now accommodate 160 
children in each room, in consequence of the 
enlargement of the building, and are now 
filled up. It is anticipated that children be- 
longing to the three Monthly Meetings will 
be educated therein free. 

The schools at the new Girard Avenue 
meeting-house exceed the number originally 
contemplated, and although many more have 
applied, the number has been limited to 90, 
and an additional teacher engaged. 

Believing it may be of interest, I propose 
























in future papers to give some account of the 
progress of the cause of Education in our 
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Monthly Meeting since its reorganization in 
1827. J. M. T. 
THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT. 
[Extracts front an address delivered by the 
Bishop of Exeter, at the annual meeting in 
that city of the Devonshire Association for 


the advancement of Science and Art.] 


* * * To the Christian it can never be 


otherwise than a fact of the deepest signifi- 
cance that for centuries past science and Chris- 
tianity have been given by God’s providence to 
thesamenations. Look overthe world,and you 
will see that as in civilization generally, so pre- 
eminently in science, the Christian nations ~¥f 
take the lead. The missionary, wherever he 
goes, nowhere finds the people he visits able 
to cope in science with the people from whom 
he comes. There must be some deep connec- 
tion between science and Christianity, be- 
tween truth given by reason and truth given 
by revelation, between the knowledge of 
God’s works, and the knowledge of His word, 
to produce this undeniable coincidence. The 
scientific spirit and the Christian spirit must 
have something in common. There must be 
some common purpose which they are to join 
in working out. They must be intended in 
some way to act and react on each other. 
They must in some way be gainers by each 
other’s presence. And the Christian knows 
that the reason is that both are the gifts of the 
same Giver. p 

The scientific spirit is inconsistent with all 
narrownees of any kind. In its progress it 
will at last teach us to know the limits of sci- 
ence itself, the conditions and character of 
each kind of scientific process, the character 
and value of the other gifts with which God 
has enriched humanity, the existence and im- 
portance of branches of science which we have 
as yet hardly begun to study scientifically, 
because even the materials are wanting. In 
this way will science assuredly at last work 
out its own reconciliation with all else that 
man has reason to value. It will learn to 
know what is superior to it, as well as what 
is inferior ; it will profoundly modify much 
that it now seems to ignore ; it will gradually 
give a scientific form to what at present ap- 
pears to be hardly capable of such a form at 
all. In the course of this progress men may 
possibly have to part with casket ideas 
which now seem of vital importance, and 
this may cost much pain, perhaps more than 
pain. But assuredly it will, so far from 
touching the inner substance of the highest 
truth, end with giving to that truth immeas- 
urably greater strength. 

It will seem but a repetition of the merest 
commonplace tosay that science is gradually 
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setting men free from many superstions. But 
here, too, it is well worth while to note that 
it is not the science itself which is producing 
this result, but the steady growth of the sci- 
entific spirit. The scientific spirit always 
creates an atmosphere in which superstition 
finds it hard to live. The facts on which the 
superstition rests remain what they were, and 
the arguments found2d on those facts remain 
all. But the weight of such arguments and 
facts is entirely gone. When the scientific 
spirit has not yet entered, nothing is more 
remarkable than the readiness with which 
the mind refers everything that cannot be 
accounted for to a supernatural cause. ‘ How 
else can you account for it? is felt to be a 
powerful argument. When once the scientific 
spirit has prevailed, this argument is no ar- 
gument at all ; and the reply is ready, “ The 
fact that I cannot account for it does not 
tend in the slightest degree to prove that it is 
supernatural.” So, again, where the scien- 
tific spirit has not yet entered, old traditions, 
on every subject whatever, have a high au- 
thority. The scientific spirit challenges them 
all, and admits traditions only in their proper 
place as evidence of past beliefs, and possibly 
results of past observations. The consequence 
is that superstitions of all kinds wither and 
die far beyond the limits to which science in 
any proper sense can extend, because the 
scientific spirit dries up their roots. 

He believed that the great obstacle to the 
a of science was a want of faith. He 

elieved, too, that all knowledge came from 
God ; aud that they could not make a great- 
er mistake than to allow themselves to feel 
fears or qualms, to be anxious or disquieted 
if at any time the results of science seemed to 
be alarming. They might be quite sure of 
this—that God knew how to take care of His 
own truth, and that if a man would trust in 
Him, be ready to be taught as God chose to 
teach him, there need be no fear of the pro- 
gress of any investigations or any discoveries. 
It was quite certain that in the end, all truth 
would be found harmonious. It would be 
found that no science whatever failed in the 
end to render the service which its Maker 
intended it to render, that no science would 
fail at last to bring mau to clearer ideas of 
himself, that no science would fail in the end 
to make religion stronger, more deeply 
grounded in the convictions of men than ever 
it was before. 


THE MINISTRY—HOW SHALL WE HELP IT? 

We commend the following article, taken 
from Friends’ Review, to the notice of our 
readers. A delicate and difficult subject is 
here treated with good sense and good feel- 





ing, and we presume by one who knows 
whereof he speaks: 


Is due care taken to help those that are 
exercised in the ministry ?—Friends’ Disei- 
pline. 


There are times when Divine Truth is pre- 
sented to the mind with unusual clearness 
and weight. These seasons, which our min- 
isters often call “ openings,” may occur either 
in religious meetings or out of them, but are 
especially apt to be witnessed when we give 
ourselves up to prayerful meditation. They 
may be accompanied with an impression to 
speak or they may not. Now it is a good 
habit, whether we have spoken in connection 
with such an opening, or whether we have 
not, as soon as opportunity presents, devoutly 
to search the Scriptures and compare their 
testimony upon the subject with the views 
that have been presented to our minds. There 
may have been an over activity of our imagi- 
nation, a deficiency in our memory,—a par- 
tial or one-sided view of the subject, or, pos- 
eibly, from some cause an entirely erroneous 
one. Even the gift of ministry does not ab- 
solutely prevent us from falling into some 
errors of opinion, and we should carefully 
avoid over-positiveness of assertion in regard 
to a Divine assurance of what we speak. If 
our hearers have no other evidence of it than 
our declaration, perhaps they ought not to 
pay any great regard to it. If they have 
other evidences we may well spare ourselves 
the unnecessary task of over-confident asser- 
tion. Whilst in all sincerity we should only 
speak as we believe the Lord requires and 
assists us, yet it should always be ina hum- 
ble frame towards Him and with meekness 
towards our fellow believers, remembering 
that the heavenly treasure which we believe 
ourselves to have received, is, at best, con- 
tained in earthen vessels, and that the most 
gifted ministers are fallible beings. To be 
convinced of this fallibility we have but to 
examine the history of our owa Religious So- 
ciety and to note the need which has all along 
been felt for the exercise of the eldership on 
the part of those who are not specially 
called to the work of the ministry, but who 
are nevertheless Christians of good judgment, 
of sound mind, and zealous for the cause of 
Christ. It is mo e likely that one should be 
mistaken than that many should be, provided 
opportunities and capacities are the same ; 
and whenever a body of sound-minded earn- 
est Christians believe a minister of the Gos- 
pel to be in error, he will seldom fail to do 
well, if in meekness he attaches great im- 
portance to the well considered judgment of 
such a bodyof men. True, this isa seeming 
contradiction of the doctrine of the sufficiency 
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of Divine guidance, yet it is only apparent. 
The fault is in us and not in the Guide. The 
Light shines, but our eyes do not always see. 
We sometimes, even ministers, in our blind- 
ness, need a friendly human hand to lead us. 
God blesses such help, not to supplement any 
deficiency on His part, but to over-balance 
our infirmities. 


To review our exercise in the ministry in a 
feeling of self-gratification tends to vanity; 
but to do so with the sincere purpose of dis- 
covering any errors which we may have made, 
that we may avoid them in the future, is of- 
ten profitable. Let us think of the spirit that 
we were in—whether love and humility 
seemed to prevail—how much of vanity or 
warmth of temper, or of any other improper 
feeling, crept in,—whether the tone and the 
manner in general were suitable,—whether 
we kept close to the proper subject or subjects 
of our exercise,—or whether by rapid and 
loud speaking we outran our guide and fell 
into incoherent, disconnected expressions, 
rambling here and there, catching at a text 
first upon one subject and then upon another, 
and speaking anything that came into our 
minds, whether under the influence of the 
anointing or not. To render the process of 
“judging ourselves” practically profitable, it 
is well to be reminded of some useful consid- 
erations and precepts as partial tests of our 
ministry. In the first place, if we are honest 
and close in our self-examination, there would 
perhaps be many testimonies to this fact, that 
an attempt at rapid and loud speaking, espe- 
cially in beginners, is very apt to cause men- 
tal confusion, as indicated by a loss of the 
thread of the discourse. The brain becomes 
in a degree intoxicated, and it first catches 
at one thought, and then, losing that, at an- 
other, and another, so incuherently that 

everybody is glad when the poor, exercised 
minister runs out entirely and sits down. 
Now, a minister may very properly speak 
upon more than one subject in the same com- 
munication, if each subject is treated in a 
clear and connected manner. Variety is not 
out of the Divine order, but confusion and 
confusedness must be considered as creaturely 
weakness, which we should, as far as possible, 
avoid. Let us to this end, commence to 
speak, whether in preaching or prayer, with 
due deliberation and with as much calmness 
and collectedness of mind as practicable. 

Our manner should be simple and as natural 

as possible, with no intonation except what 

the gravity of the subject and the occasion 

require. No apology should be offered. A 

right exercise needs none, and if we ought to 

have been silent, the hearers will be pained 
or disgusted all the more for the apology. 

Scripture should be so quoted as to convey 


the real meaning. A literal quotation is 
sometimes impracticable, and is not essential 
if the sense is not atall violated. Weshould 
beware of overstraining matters by drawing 
spiritual inferences from texts which do not 
warrant them. In expounding a parable or 
giving a narrative, we should keep the main 
subject in our view, and thus be able to hold 
it up conspicuously to the view of others. 
Unnecessary repetitions should be avoided. 
Yet all repetition is not reprehensible—it is 
only when it is so managed as to weaken 
the impression instead of strengthening it. 
Preaching should be plain,—that is, neither 
ornamental nor mystical. But whilst we do 
not study rhetorical embellishment, opposite 
illustration and explanation are often very 
valuable by fixing attention upon the main 
points, In attempting to avoid mysticism, 
we must not discard spirituality—but we 
should aim to make our discourse clear, easy 
to be understood, and free from meaningless 
expressions put in merely for the sake of 
sound, or because we have heard others use 
them, and therefore suppose they must mean 
something, though we cannot tell what. 
Definite and lucid views of Divine Truth 
greatly contribute to clearness of expression, 
and the great means for acquiring such views 
are waiting upon the Lord in prayerful medi- 
tation and a reverent searching of the Scrip- 
tures. Casual reading is not sufficient. There 
is much force in the word “ Search.” 


Again, we should not be regardless of the 
state of the audience, whether they are ina 
condition to hear with profit. If several 
ministers are present, it issometimes the case 
that a great deal of good preaching is wasted 
by being poured into full vessels. Itis either 
not received by the audience, or, if received, 
it is by displacing impressions previously 
made which would have been better cherished 
in silence. Many a crop has been spoiled by 
excessive showers, especially when long dry 
seasons immediately follow. In these days 
of facilities for travelling, it has become a 
very prevalent practice for ministers to con- 
gregate at Yearly Meetings in such numbers 
as to interfere materially with the services of 
one another, and perhaps with the transaction 
of business, and then the local meetings are 
visited in rapid succession and the people are 
surfeited, after which a period of months in- 
tervenes in which very few gospel visits are 
received. And this process is repeated year 
after year. Doubtless much good is done 
even in this way, yet it does not seem to be 
in harmony with the Divine order; and, 
without any limitation to the sufficiency of 
Divine guidance, we may well, for the sake 
of the great cause, seriously inquire whether 
the spirit of love and of power and of a 
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sound mind, so cordially commended by the 
apostle, does not point to a better and more 
successful way. The great object of preach- 
ing is to do good to men, and upon as is laid 
the responsibility of so acting as that the 
ministry be not blamed. We must exercise 
@ godly care in these matters, for the souls of 
men are in jeopardy. We need not be mere 
time-servers ; we need not fail to declare the 
whole counsel of God, but we must, in all 
simplicity, love, humility and dependence 
upon the Divine blessing, endeavor to “ do 
all things decently and in order.” If wetire 
out our hearers by tediousness, by repetitions, 
or by any kind of inappropriateness, we are 
likely to do as much harm as good. Neither 
should we run bluntly and unnecessarily 
against the prejudices of people. We cannot 
take them by storm. We must approach 
them with the flag of peace and of love, and 
out of all impatience and strife of soul. 
“The servant of the Lord must not strive; 
but be gentle unto all men ; apt to teach, pa- 
tient, in meekness instructing those that op- 
pose themselves, if God peradventure will 
give them repentance, to the acknowledging 
of the Truth.” If we would be fishers of men 
we must study with pious care how we can 


encom pass our hearers in the gospel net. All. 


Pharisaism, every vestige of the spirit that 
would say, even to a sinner, “Stand by thy- 
self; come not near me, for I am holier than 
thou,” must be put away from the heart of 
him who claims to be an ambassador for 
Christ, commissioned with the gospel of rec- 
onciliation. Brethren, let us consider these 
things, and search our hearts and how we 
exercise ourselves in our responsible service. 
N. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


The great work of the reformation of man- 
kind is to be mainly effected through the in- 
strumentality of the Lord’s obedient children, 
acting under His guidance and with His 
power. This applies particularly to the train- 
ing of children and youth. I have long 
thought there was a danger of Friends not 
sufficiently recognizing the necessity of pa- 
rental or other equivalent agency, such as 
that of “ Eli,” to tell the Samuels who “do 
not yet know the Lord” and unto whom 
“the word of the Lord is not yet revealed,” 
that it is the Lord who is speaking to them 
and what should be their reply. This danger 
arises from an abuse, if I may so speak, of 
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our faith in the sufficiency of the immediate 
teachings and influences of the Good Father 
and a forgetfulness of the fact that we as 
parents have something to do to answer the 
responsibilities of our positions as delegated 
shepherds over the lambs of the flock. 





I felt thankful when I received and read 
thy letter. There was a tone of sympathy 
in it that soothed, though it did not dispel the 
cloud which had gathered around me. I had 
been bemoaning myself, looking upon the 
past sorrowfully, oppressed by the remem- 
brance of weakness, by the retrospect of 
error, by a sense of hopelessness for the future 
and an actual wonder at the present. 

Thy remark of having a new lesson to 
learn in thy individual experience has in- 
duced me again to turn over the leaves of 
memory, to read the writing there and pon- 
der on the contents. But that which is to 
thee clear is with me often dark and doubtful. 
Special providences, interpositions, or teach- 
ings form no part of my formula of faith. 
But I lean to the belief that “ the Universal 
Cause acts not by partial but by general 
laws ;” therefore, said the psalmist, “ Upon 
Thy law will I meditate day and night ” that 
I may understand it and live up to is requir- 
ings. God speaks in His law written in this 
day, not on stone, but in the heart; and by 
this law, as I understand it, I examine my- 
selfand others. Jesus reduced this law to 
two requisitions, “ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” We hold the apostolic faith 
that our human nature is unequal to this re- 
quisition, as the natural man seeks that which 
is hisown. Hence the necessity of that grace 
or that wisdom which cometh from above, 
to enable us to overcome our first and enter 
into our spiritual life. What our progress is 
in this, let us examine by the rule of the 
apostle. Let us look into it as into a mirror 
and know ourselves. That wisdom which 
cometh from above, first in its operation, 
leads the spiritual child into purity. Look 
into the mirror. Are we not vain, proud, 
selfish, choosing our own and not another’s 
equal good? Ah! where are the pure in 
heart? Lacking purity we have nothing ; 
having it, by an accession of grace, by the 
doubling of the talent we become peaceable ; 
this will necessari!y produce gentleness, and 
in possession of these heavenly gifts, how 
easily we will be satisfied in poverty or riches, 
in exaltation or abasedness, submitting to 
all things to which we are made subject, and 
learning in or from all things; and now, 
partaking in a degree of the nature of the 
Eternal, we would abound in, or be full of, 
mercy and good fruits. Then we would be- 
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come perfect as our Father in Heaven is per-|evineed by Friends during the life-time of 


fect ; He who without partiality sends His | George Fox, if manifested in an equal degree 
blessings to the just and unjust, and then | »ow with theincreased accessories to the spread 
highest of all, we would stand divested of all 


creaturely wisdom, without hypocrisy, clothed | of the Gospel, would draw many to recognize 
only with the attributes of God. It is look- | the beauty and the truth of our fundamental 
ing into this mirror that so depresses me. I | principle, and lead them to declare, “I have 
have been thinking it were almost better to | heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but 
live in the natural and cease to aim for per- now mine eye seeth Thee.” 


fection. Now the truth is, God created all , 1 
things pure,” “and when He saw all that He It has been said, and may equally apply 
now, that a good man will shake the country 


had created, He pronounced it good.” I 
long for the exercise of my natural gifts, be- | for ten miles round ; not by excitement, not 
by doctrine, but by the evidence which hia 


lieving that we may find the true door into 
Christ's sheep-fold, and yet enjoy the right | j:¢, affords, that it is regulated by the power 
of the living God—the indwelling Christ. 


cultivation and exercise of these. 
In times of quiet communion in the closet of 
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——_—_ the heart, revelations come and covenants are 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 28, 1872. | made, and then as faith and patience do their 


work in establishing on the true foundation, 
these revelations become a constant guide, 
leading us on in our daily walk. These sea- 
sons of favor most frequently come when most 
faithful in service, whether the service lead 
into public labor or into the retired routine of 
private life. 

To act well our part is all that is required 
of us, and if each does this to the best of his 
ability there will arise an army of laborers 
such as has been in no age exceeded. Many 
of our scattered members are warmly attached 
to our Society, and numbers around them 
are willicg to see and accept the truth when 
presented in life and purity. 

Let us not settle down into a state of ease, 
saying that we have Abraham for our father 
and hoping we shal] be accepted through his 
righteousness, but let us endeavor to realize 
that a burden rests upon us of this genera- 
tion, and that by our works we shall be justi- 
fied or condemned. 





























THE OLD AND THE New.—While it is 
right for us tocherish all that is valuable in the 
past, if we expend our strength in unprofit- 
able lamentations over “the good old times 
that are gone,” we may fail to realize the 
blessing that comes through present labor. 
To no one age nor generation should we at- 
tach more importance than justly belongs to 
it. Each ia but a link in the chain which 
reaches onward into the future. The only 
benefit we can receive from the past must 
come through the use we make of the exam- 
ple and experiences of our faithful predeces- 
sors. These may greatly contribute to our 
advancement, but should never be held up to 
our discouragement. The growth of a socie- 
ty is in many respects similar to the growth 
of an individual ; in both all the different 
stages are necessary to complete the whole. _ 

The Divine Father alone views the end 
from the beginning, and comprehends the 
pattern that time is weaving. To each laborer 
is assigned a part of the work, and his only 
care should be to do the service allotted to 
him. He need not pause to see if his brother 
is perfoming his portion of the labor, nor to 
contrast the unfinished figure of to-day with 
those of former years perfected by time, but 
keep his eye single to the service entrusted 
to him and “work while it is day.” Then 
he will not only receive the reward of “ well 
done,” but succeeding generations may be 
“the better for his living.” 


The same self-sacrificing spirit which was 


—— 


Epwarpb Parrisu.—Our hearts were filled 
with sorrow by the intelligence received of 
the death of this estimable Friend, of typhoid 
fever, cn the 9th inst., at Fort Sill, Indian 
Territory. 

Having been, from its commencement, a 
valued contributor to the pages of the Intel- 
ligencer, it seems especially fitting for us to 
express our sense of loss on the occasion of 
his removal. 

His spirit was a truly philanthropic one; 
and he was ever ready to employ his talents 
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and energies for the promotion of good. He 
was especially interested in movements which 
have for their object the cultivation of the 
mental powers, and the substitution of high 
and ennobling pursuits, for trifling and de- 
grading ones. Loving the society of which 
he was a member, and adhering from convic- 
tion to its testimonies, his efforts were mainly 
directed to raising its standard of education 
to that of wide and comprehensive culture : — 
movements which had this object, received 
his active co-operation. In lyceums, reading 
associations, schools, libraries, his ready and 
efficient aid was always to be calculated 
upon. Several of the latter years of his life 
were actively devoted to the establishment, 
organization, and conducting of Swarthmore 
College, which in its aim and objects met, 
from its first conception, his hearty approval. 

He gave to this institution what he had to 
give, his time, his talents, his energies, and 
his hopeful spirit. 

Of his contributions to science, and as a 
Pharmaceutist, others no doubt will testify. 
We knew him best as a brother beloved of 
the same household of faith, whose tender 
loving spirit and warm interest in the joys 
and sorrows of those around him, will be 
sadly missed. Of latter time he was occa- 
sionally led to give utterance in our religious 
meetings, to the feelings which impressed his 
mind. His utterance and manner on these 
occasions were simple, and the matter prac- 
tical; generally dwelling on the beauty and 
enjoyment of a life of purity and devotion. 

The obituary column in our last week's 
number contained some of the circumstances 
attending his death. A letter received by 
his family the day after that event, from the 
Friend at whose residence he was kindly 
nursed, bears testimony to the calmness and 
peace with which he met the solemn sum- 
mons, “ Come up higher.” 























New Macazine.—The first number of 
Zell’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine has ap- 
peared. The object proposed to be accom- 
plished is to diffuse instruction, especially 
scientific knowledge in its varied forms, in an 
entertaining manner. The prospectus says it 
will be largely devoted to information con- 
cerning foreign and home countries, particu- 


Eighth mo., 
Eckert, aged 87 years; a consistent member of O3~ 
wego Montbly Meeting. 





larly of those places remote from general 
travel, and will be profusely illustrated by 
fine engravings from original sketches. 


S. DeColange, L. L. D., the editor of “ Zell’s 


Encyclopedia,” will have the direction of 
“the editorial staff.” 
Publisher. Price $2.00 per annum ; single 
number, 20 cts. A specimen copy will be 
sent to any part of the United States on the 
receipt of the price in money or in postage 
stamps. 


T. Ellwood Zell is the 


a ee 
DIED. 


ECKERT.—In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on 17th of 
1872, Abigail, widow of Jacob I, 


HALLOCK.—lIn New York, on the 17th of Eighth 


mo., 1872, of apoplexy, Phebe Johnson, wife of 
James C. Hallock, in the 80th year of her age. 


Her lifelong motto was, ‘“ Be thou faithful unto 


death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 


WILLIAMS.—In East Goshen, on the 21st of 


Eighth mo., 1872, Jesse Williams, in his 78th year ; 
a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 


The deceased had many virtues, and his faults 
were few. Truly did he obey the injunction to visit 
the sick and the afflicted, and in doing so he be~ 
stowed not only heartfelt sympathy, but shared with 
them the necessaries and comforts of life. 

He was a faithful and exemplary member of the 
Society of Friends, and endeavored, both by pre- 
cept and example, to instill their principles into the 
minds of those around him. He felt particularly 
the great importance of keeping up all our meet~ 
ings. He felt that his mission was ended, bis labor 
completed, and expressed hia willingoess to depart. 
Without a struggle, calmly and peacefully be passed 
from works to rewards. 

McDOWELL.—On the 26th of 8th mo., 1872, of 
consumption, Isabella M., wife of Joseph T. McDowell 
and daugbter of Enoch Strattan, in the 42d year of 
her age; a member of New York Monthly Meeting. 
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B. W. and son are here for the purpose of 
issuing the annuity goods to our tribe, and 
to-morrow has been fixed on for the purpose, 
today having been spent in opening cases 
and changing goods, and of course we have 
been very busy. The clothing for the men 
aod boys appears to be substantial. Our 
piece goods are generally of standard quality. 
Our linseys are of larger plaids than last 
year, while our calicoes are of the “ Dolly 
Varden” fashion. Add to these good warm 
socks and stockings, knit hoods for the women 
and girls, felt hats for the men and boys, with 
heavy black blankets for the former and red 
ones for the latter, and thou wilt be able to 
form a fair idea of the outfit which each 
member of the tribe will get. There are, of 
course, trimmings, &c., included for the pur- 
pose of making up the piece goods. 
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‘This occasion is to the Indians what Christ- 
mas is to the whites. They all looked pleased 
in anticipation of the day, and if they can 
only be prevailed upon to keep their clothing 
for their own use, instead of giving it away 
or trading it to our white neighbors, it will be 
well. 

Genessee Friends have sent a Friend 
out here to assist the women in making their 
clothing and to instruct them in domestic 
matters generally. This is a much needed 
office, and better filled late than never. Some 
of our Indians display considerable artistic 
talent, which only needs cultivation to make 
it available for useful purposes. The women 
show this in their bead work, and the men 
by working in pipe stone. 

One of them recently made a design, if I 
may so call it, which, in the absence of any 
knowledge of the man’s ideas, struck me as 
so ludicrous that I must describe it. It con- 
sisted of a square base about eight inches 
square, on the upper surface of which was 
coiled a snake. From the centre of this 
square arose what was intended for a cross, 
over a foot in height, and ascending this, 
watched by the serpent, were two monkeys, 
one above the other, while on either end of 
the horizontal bar of the cross sat a monkey 
holding a cross in his hand, while the head 
of the cross was surmounted by a spread 
eagle. A number of small crosses surrounded 
the serpent. The work was all with a knife, 
and, aside from the design, was worth look- 
ing at, but if intended as an exposition of 
theology, you will agree with me that it was 
a failure. G. 8. T. 





DR. LIVINGSTONE’S DISCOVERIES. 

The geography of Africa is not, abstractly 
considered, a topic of engrossing interest to 
the majority of people. There will even be 
many who will doubt the practical benefit 
to the human race of the expenditure of 
several years’ time of a single person in an 
endeavor to solve the problem. An element 
of romance has, however, been added to the 
case. The explorer was lost and is found 
under remarkable sensational circumstances. 
Grateful though he is for the efforts made to 
relieve him, he welcomes assistance only that 
he may complete his arduous self-imposed 
task. And then the story he has to tell is 
startling. His experiences with canibals, 
with disease, with faithless servants, and in a 
country where the only mode of locomotion 
possible is pedestrianism, and where even 
that is attended with difficulties to which the 
passage of ordinary swamps, streams and 
thickets is as nothing,—these alone would 
make the story of adventure one of absorb- 
ing interest, But this is by no means all, or 











the chief part. Dr. Livingstone asks us to 


believe that all modern geographical discov- 


ery has been at fault, and if we would arrive 
at a true conception of the great problem on 


which he has been at work so long, we must 
accept the geography of Ptolemy. 
When the first intelligence from Dr. Liv- 


ingstone was received through the medium of 


his discoverer, there were grave doubts in the 
minds of many whether the whole affair 
might not be an imposition. It is fair to the 
enterprising correspondent who accomplished 


the relief of the explorer to say that there is 


no longer room for doubt. No one who has 


seen Livingstone’s despatches has any suspi- 


cion that they are other than what they are 
represented to be, and it remains only to ex- 


amine the statements in regard to the sources 


of the Nile, to solve which problem was the 
object of the long and laborious wanderings 
of the Scotch geographer. For he is not in- 
fallible. He has not traced the Nile through 
its whole extent, so as to be sure that his 
theories are absolutely correct. Many of 
those who have studied the question refuse 
altogether to accept his conclusions. But he 
has exposed the errors of some who have pre- 
ceded him, and has given, in a clear and dis- 
tinct form, the reasons which bring him to 
his present judgment. We will endeavor to 
explain briefly the question which will soon 
be debated hotly by the partisans of the seve- 
ral discoverers. 


Captain Speke and Grant, following up a 
large river which they presumed to be the 
Nile, came to a large lake, which they par- 
tially explored. Passing to another point 
they came to a body of water, which they 
supposed to be a part of the same lake. In 
this manner they explored a considerable 
portion of the country between one degree 
north and three degrees south of the equa- 
tor, and fancied that they had discovered a 
great inland sea, covering twenty thousand 
square miles. This lake they named the Vic- 
toria N’Yanza, and proclaimed it the source 
of the Nile. Upon all modern maps this 
lake is laid down. Captain Sir Samuel Ba- 
ker, a few years later, adopted the error of 
Captain Speke, if error it is, and discovered 
the Albert N’Yanza, which was then and is 
now of unknown extent, but is undoubtedly 
a very large lake. The Albert Lake he 
claimed to be a second source of the Nile. 
The mistakes attributed to these explorers by 
Dr. Livingstone are two-fold in their charac- 
ter. In the first place he has established that 
the Victoria N’Yanza is not one great inland 
sea, but a collection of several large lakes ; 
and, secondly, he contends that neither the 
Victoria nor the Albert Lake is the true 
source of the Nile, but that they are merely 
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the sources of tributaries. We may illus- 
trate both the alleged errors by imagining 
what might have happened when the conti- 
nent of America was a “howling wilder- 
ness.” If an explorer, starting from New 
York, had travelled in a northwesterly direc- 
tion until he reached Lake Ontario, had 
sailed across it, thence struck into the interi- 
or, still proceeding porthwest, until he reached 
the coast of the Georgian Bay, and thence 
again to the northern coast of Lake Superior ; 
if, following Superior round to its west and 
southern coast, thenve proceeding southeast- 
wardly to the southern end of Lake Michi- 
gan, and after another land journey reaching 
the southern shore of Lake Erie, he had 
finally arrived at the point of starting, he 
might have concluded that he had travelled 
around one fresh-water sea of enormous ex- 
tent, instead of several great inland lakes. 
This seems to have been precisely what Speke 
and Grant did. And it is not a little curi- 
ous that Speke himeelf at different times cal- 
culated the altitude of Victoria N’Yanza 
very differently, three several observations at 
various points giving him altitudes of 3,740 
feet, 3,308 feet and 3,553 feet, without giving 
him a suspicion that he had been measuring 
the height of three several lakes. The other 
mistake which is attributed to former explor- 
ers is as if Captain Speke, searching for the 
sources of the Mississippi, had followed the 
Ohio to its sources, and as if Sir Samuel Ba- 
ker had sailed up the Missouri to its head 
waters, both leaving the real great stream 
still unexplored. The extreme southern limit 
of the Victoria N’Yanza is three degrees of 
southern latitude, but Dr. Livingstone claims 
to have gone to ten and twelve degrees south. 
His reasons for believing that he examined 
the true Nile basin are chiefly the general lay 
of the land and the size of the river which 
he traced so far. It could belong, he con- 
tends, to no other river than the Nile. But 
we must wait until he rectifies our maps be- 
fore we can learn with anything like accu- 
racy the geography of Africa, and mean while 
we expect a very lively opposition tu Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s theories by the friends of former 
explorers whose hasty conclusions are so vig- 
orously attacked.—Late Paper. 





storm, and a rise of the barometer in the front 
and rear. , 

This central line of minimum pressure 1s 
generally of great length from north to south, 
and moves side foremost toward the east. 

The line is sometimes nearly straight, but 
generally curved, and most frequently with 
its convex side toward the east. 

The velocity of this line is such that it trav- 
els from the Mississippi to the Connecticut 
river in about twenty-four hours, and from 
the Connecticut to St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
in nearly the same time, or about thirty-six 
miles an hour. 

When the barometer falls suddenly in the 
western part of New England, it rises at the 
same time in the valley of the Mississippi, 
and also at St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

In great storms the wind for several hun- 
dred miles on both sides of the line of mini- 
mum pressure blows toward that line directly 
or obliquely. 

The force of the wind is in proportion to 
the suddenness and greatness of the depression 
of the barometer. 

In all great and sudden depressions of the 
barometer there is much rain or snow; and 
in all sudden great rains or snows there is a 
great depression of the barometer near the 
centre of the storm, and rise beyond its 
borders. 

Many storms are of great and unknown 
length from north to south, reaching beyond 
our observers on the Gulf of Mexico and on 
the northern lakes, while their east and west 
diameter is comparatively small. The storms 
therefore move side foremost. 

Most storms commence in the “ far west,” 
beyond western observers, but some commence 
in the United States. 

When a storm commences in the United 
States the line of minimum pressure does not 
come from the “far west,” but commences with 
the storm and travels with it toward the east. 

There is generally a lull of wind at the line 
of minimum pressure, and sometimes a calm. 

When this line of minimum pressure passes 
an observer toward the east the wind generally 
soon changes to the west, and the barometer — 
begins to rise. 


There is generally but little wind near the 
line of maximum pressure, and on each side 
of that line the winds are irregular, but tend 
outward from that line. 

The fluctuations of the barometer are gen- 
erally greater in the northern and the eastern 
than iu the southern and the western parts of 
the United States. 

In the northern parts of the United States 
the wind generally in great storms sets in from 
the north or east and terminates from the 
north or west ; and in the southern parts the 























FACTS WITH REGARD TO STORMS. 


A vast amount of information is constantly 
being gathered and collated by the United 
States Signal Service, out of which is being 
gradually built up the true science of that 
class of meteorological phenomena. Among 
the general observations thus far noted, may 
be mentioned the following : 

Storms are accompanied with a depression 
of the barometer near the central line of the 
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wind generally sets in from the south of east 
and terminates from the south to west. 

During the passage of storms the wind gen- 
erally changes from the eastward to the west- 
ward by the south, especially in the southern 
parts of the United States. 

The northern part of the storms generally 
travels more rapidly toward the east than the 
southern part. 

During the high barometer of the day pre- 
ceding the storm it is generally clear and mild 
in temperature, especially if very cold. 

The temperature generally falls suddenly 
on the passage of the centre of great storms, 
so that sometimes, when a storm is in the mid- 
dle of the United States, the lowest tempera- 
ture of the month will be in the west on the 
same day that the highest temperature is in 
the east. 

The first of the principles upon which the 
Signal Corps proceeds is that the invariable 
course of air currents is such as will equalize 
the atmospheric pressure upon the earth’s sur- 
face, and that wherever inequalities exist, the 
winds are set in motion, the air thus findin 
its level, just as water or any other visible 
fluid does.— Boston Journal of Chemistry. 





UNWELCOME TRUTHS. 

It is a difficult social problem to determine 
when and how far we are bound to proclaim 
unwelcome truths, and when their utterance 
should be repressed. There are some, who, 
in their strict adhesion to veracity, consider 
that they only need to be themselves con- 
vinced of anything, to render its avowal per- 
missible, if not obligatory. That it is true, is 
to them a sufficient reason for saying it, how- 
ever unacceptable it may be; to conceal it 
seems uncandid and injurious, and every ac- 
cusation of rudeness or unkindliness is tri- 
umphantly met by the defense that what was 
spoken was exact fact, without exaggeration 
or coloring. On the other hand, there are 
those, who, in the excess of amiability and 
good will, conceal all that could possibly 
wound or grieve another, and even what they 
fear may be simply unpalateable, and for the 
fame cause will at times even disguise the 
truth when impossible to hide it. It is for 
this reason, which is so prevalent, that we 
hear so little of our own failings, imperfec- 
tions and blunders from friends, who, did they 
but exercise a little more candor, would be 
more truly our friends, and become au im- 
portant means of our enlightenment and im- 
provement. 

To strike the happy medium between these 
two extremes, it is needful, most of all, to 
purify our motives. Reflection will convince 
us that selfishness lies at the root of both ex- 
tremes. It is often the case that those who 
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are quick to notice and ready to point out 
blemishes in others, have no eyes for anything 
but blemishes. They never think of telling 
the pleasant truths they know and see, indeed 
they are somewhat obtuse in appreciating the 
virtuous side of humanity, and the clear- 
sighted vision which they extend to faults 
and deficiencies becomes obscured when turned 
upon virtues and excellences. There is also 
a lack of sympathy very evident in those 
who are ready at all times to utter unowel- 
come truths. They do not feel the pain they 
inflict, do not appreciate it, perhaps do not 
believe in it. A thoroughly kind and gen- 
erous disposition will be quick to detect and 
anxious to avoid what is likely to produce 
suffering in any mind, unless some motive of 
higher good demand an opposite course. It 
may safely be asserted, as a general rule, that 
we are in no condition to inflict pain of any 
kind upon our fellow creatures, unless we also 
suffer with and for them, and regard it as a 
needful means for their improvement. 


Those, on the other hand, who never utter 


g | unwelcome truths, may well pause and reflect 


whether they are not indulging in a moral 
cowardice which springs equally from the 
same root of selfishness. The parent who, 
from the fear of causing his child pain, 
shrinks from correcting his faults, does not 
truly love his child, but is simply indulging 
himself at the child’s expense. Something 
of the same guilt falls on him who, conscious 
of his friend’s error, and of the consequences 
into which it may lead him, yet, in the fear 
of displeasing him, utters no word of warn- 
ing or reproof. It is then the pure and un- 
selfish motive of doing good in the highest 
sense that will best guard us from both ex- 
tremes, and to analyize our intentions will 
give us the surest test as to whether we are 
right in uttering or withholding the unwel- 
come truth. If a thoughtless indifference to 
the result of our words, or an envious or 
jealous spirit, or a caustic or sarcastic tem- 
per prompts to its utterance, it is then that 
we should curb our lips to silence. Words 
uttered under such impulses are always in- 
jurious. But if a sincere desire to improve 
and exalt our friend’s character, to repress a 
fault, or to cherish a virtue, prompt us to ut- 
terance, then it would be guilty cowardice to 
close the lips and to withhold the pain which, 
though distressing, must be salutary. 

Not only do our impulses in both direc- 
tions need close scrutiny before we can be 
justified in yielding to their influence, but we 
should also bring our best judgment to bear 
upon the manner of such communications. 
Much harm is frequently done by the total 
absence of tact in declaring unwelcome truths. 
A tender regard for the feelings of others 
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will lead us to study the least painful and 
most efficient way of approaching them, and, 
as the skilful surgeon who probes the wound 
to its centre, still handles it with the most 
delicate and gentle touch, so we may, while 
relaxing no needful effort to accomplish the 
result, yet deal so tenderly and kindly as to 
cause no irritation, and greatly to increase 
our future influence. 

If so much of duty is concerned in the ut- 
terance of unwelcome truths, there is no lees 
as to their reception. Much of our character 
will depend upon this. The extreme sensi- 
tiveness which dwells only upon the pain suf- 
fered, and the callous indifference which 
scornfully ignores the opinions of others, 
will equally preclude the benefit we might 
derive. The habit of regarding as enemies 
those who tell us painful and humiliating 
truths is fatal to improvement. Emerson 
says, “ The wise man always throws himself 
upon the side of his assailants. It is more 
his interest than it is theirs to find his weak 
points.” If we will thus put ourselves upon 
the other side, as it were, and view ourselves 
willingly from the standpoint that exposes 
our defects, the truths once so irritating and 
unwelcome will be hailed as wholesome and 
purifying medicine, and those who administer 
them as our kindest and most faithful friends. 
— Ledger. 


THE DYING FLOWER. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 


Hope, thou yet shalt live to see 
All the Spring’s returning joys ; 
Koow’st thou not thus ev’ry tree 
Hopes, when Autumn wind destroys, 
That the bleak, long winter through, 
In their strength its buds may rest, 
Till the sap shall start anew, 
Till with verdure green ’tis drest? 


“Ab! Iam no sturdy tree 
That a thousand summers lives ; 
Dreamed, each winter dream will be, 
Spring then fresh, bright verdure gives. 
Buta lowly flower am I, 
Called to life by kiss of May; 
When beneath the snows | lie, 
Every trace has passed away.” 


Since thou then a flow’ret be— 
Modest is thy mind indeed— 
Let this knowledge comfort thee, 
All that blossom, carry seed ; 
Let the death storm, far and near, 
Scatter then thy pollen gold, 
From thy seed shalt thou appear 
Self-renewed a hundred fold. 


“Yes, when time myself shall glear, 
Like myself shall others rize ; 
Thus the whole is ever green, 
’Tis the single one that dies ; 
If what I was, now are they, 
Theo am [ myself n0 more, 
Yet I only live to-day, 
Nought behind me, nought before. 


mon adjectival prefix. 
tracts, down to advertisements of mechanical 
contrivances, we hear constantly of “family” 
this, that, and the other—family discipline, 
family peace, family clothes-wringers, aad 
family men. One would suppose that every 
energy and capacity of the human race was 
bent toward making families righteous and 
comfortable. 
any sort of propriety in using the word “fam- 
ily” as an adjective. Nevertheless we should 
have been hard pressed to find, for the short 
sermon we propose to preach here, any text 
so fitting, 
words Family Inhumanity. 


act causing unnecessary pain. 


“That the sunbeam they receive 
Is the same that shines through me, 
My hard lot does not relieve 
Doomed to night’s eternity. 
Sun, whose tender glances now 
From afar, toward them I see, 
Why with chilling scorn dost thou 
Smile from out yon cloud on me ? 


“ Woe, that I should trust in thee 
When thy rays [ first did feel, 
In thine eyes still gazing be 
Until thou my life doth steal ; 
Its poor remnant [’'ll withdraw 
From thy cruel sympathy, 
And with feverish firmness draw 
Self ia self and fly from thee. 


“But my fury and my strife 
Melted into tears now see : 
Take, oh take, my fleeting life, 
Everlasting ! up to Thee, 
All that has my soul so grieved 
Thou wilt suifer there no more ; 
All that from thee I received, 
Dying, now, I thank thee for. 


‘“ Every morning breeze that blew, 
Qaiv’ring me the summer long— 
Every insect bright that flew, 
Hov’ring near with sense and song— 
Eyes, my beauty made more bright— 
Hearts, my frsgrance made more glad— 
Sach my mission ia thy sight ; 
For all these, my thanks be had. 
“Of thy world an ornament, 
Though but small, the share I gain, 
I to deck this field was sent, 
As the stars the higher plain. 
But one breath is left to me, 
Yet no sigh shall it be found ; 
My last glance to heaven shall be, 
And the lovely world around. 
“ Endless fire-heart of this globe 
Let me now expire on thee ! 
Heaven! spread thine azure robe, 
Mine, all faded, sinks with me. 
Hail, O Spriog, thy glowing sky ! 
Hail, O morning air, thy breath ! 
Griefless down to cleep I lie, 
Hopeless still, to rise from death.” 


R. T. 





FAMILY INHUMANITY. 


The word family has become a very com- 
From sermons and 


This is not so; neither is there 


oth in sound and sense, as the 


Dictionaries define eee be any 
is is a very 
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moment’s “unnecessary pain?” Oh! the ter- 
rible stringency of that word “unnecessary.” 
There is no evading it. It partsa great chasm 
in our actions, separating right from wrong, 
with vividness as unerring as noonday light. 

Friends, perhaps acquaintances, strangers 
—for even the most solitary, the most inde- 
pendent, they who have neither child nor wife 
nor husband nor servant, must still have some 
sort of relation with their fellows. No man 
liveth unto himselfalone. If it is but the ac- 
cidental association of wanderer with wand- 
erer for a few hours under a common roof, 
what loneliest soul at night can dare to say 
that not once since that day’s sun rose has he 
caused “unnecessary pain” to any human 
being ? 

Who is equal unto these things? Who may 
dare look the facts of his one day’s inhumani- 
ties in the face? Where shall we hide our- 
selves when we hear the voice of God in the 
garden, asking for our brother? 

We indulge in hot indignation at the oc- 
casional glaring inhumanities of others; but 
we do not dream of our own. We are profuse 
of ejaculations of horror at the monstrous 
cruelties now and then recorded in the news- 
papers, and we never think how close of kin 
in nature are our own habitual actions. The 
difference of degree blinds us to the relation- 
ship. But the difference of degree is not so 
great as we suppose; and it is not so much a 
matter of virtue in us as it is a result of our 
surroundings. 

We happen to have had the good fortune 
of breeding and culture, perhaps. We are 
set in social positions more or less conspicuous 
and gratifying. Therefore, we are in small 
danger of committing glaring outrages. We 
shall not burn our children on hot stoves, nor 
flog them todeath. We shall not grind down 
work-people till they starve, nor kill wives and 
other enemies with hatchets. But, for all that, 
we may be inhuman, habitually inhuman, 
very inhuman, unpardonably inhuman. 

If in our daily life we are in the habit of 
inflicting ‘‘ unnecessary pain,” be it ever so 
small, upon our fellow-beings, we are inhu- 
man; and it makes no difference by what 
name of sect or persuasion we call ourselves, 
nor what vials of wrath and righteous indig- 
nation we pour out upon them who are guilty 
of what we choose to call cruelties.— The In- 
dependent. 


stringent definition, if we analyze it closely 
and accept it honestly. No one of us but 
would resent with instant indignation the 
charge of being inhuman. No one of us but 
is inhuman every day of our lives. Does this 
sound severe? Vers likely. The truth is apt 
to. It isa two-edged sword cutting to the 
dividing asunder of the marrow. ‘ Unneces- 
sary pain.” Do we dare to examine this 
weapon of a phrase? What pain can it be 
“necessary” for us to inflict upon those with 
whom we live? Clearly, no pain, except such 
as may be needful for their physical or moral 
good. 

Let us begin, then, with the beginning of a 
day, and reckon up candidly the different 
pains we shall give before it is done, if we live 
as we are in the habit of living. 

We are fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, 
neighbors, chums, associates. How do we 
meet each others’ first glance in the morning? 
Do we smile, or do we frown; or do we look 
lifeless, as if we had not interest enough in 
anything either to smile or frown. If we do 
anything except emile kindly, affectionately, 
we inflict “unnecessary pain,” first on those 
who Jove us, secondly on those who, without 
loving us, are more or less affected by our at- 
mosphere. It isn’t a very severe pain. No. 
If it were, a good many men and women and 
little children who are alive to-day would not 
be. But it is a pain. a real pain, and an 
“unnecessary pain.” Weare inhuman. Next, 
what do we say? Do we speak courteously, 
gently? Do we mention things which are 
pleasant and cheering ? Or do we speak rudely 
and harshly, find all the fault which can be 
found with the weather and the breakfast, 
and proeeed to antagonistic discussions and 
slanderous evil-speaking? If we do the lat- 
ter, we have sown pain, as the sower sows 
seed—“unnecessary pain,” pain from which 
only evil can follow. We are inhuman. And 
this is but the. first hour of the day—before 
we really call it begun ; before we have even 
thought, omy what we will do with our- 
selves for the day. Then come business, work, 
pleasure. Upon the word and will of each 
one of us hang the movements, the occupa- 
tions, the enjoyments, the sufferings of others, 
more or less, for the day. 

Helpless little children, perhaps. What 
mother, reckoning solemnly with her own 
soul, can often say at night that she has not 
inflicted one single “ unnecessary pain” on 
her children during the day ?—not a single 
needless denial, not a single unreasonable re- 
quisition, not a rude or unkind word ? 

Employés, perhaps, servants, workmen, 
what mistress, what master can say on any 
night that not in one instance during the day 
has man or woman suffered at his hands a 
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THE DRESS OF CHILDREN. 


Our little ones are sometimes too gorgeously 
apparelled, and the excuse is, “ They look so 
nicely, and they are only children, and will 
know better after a while; and if I do not 
dress them so, they feel badly when they see 
other children dressed so.” No, dress them 
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nicely, but not extravagantly—sinfully ; and 


teach them to know what is for their good, 
and see if they are satisfied. They ought to 
be taught right now. Never teach children 
anything they will afterward have to unlearn. 
Teach them to think of the adornment of the 
mind rather than of the body; and of making 
the soul pretty and pure, rather than of think- 
ing so much of the pretty things that perish 
with the using.—Southern Christian Advocate, 


ARTIFICIAL GEYSERS. 


The Geysers of Iceland are familiar to all 
as being among the wonders of the world. 
Much has been written about them, and 
varied have been the speculations in regard 
to their cause ; the wildest theories having 
at times prevailed. The attention of scien- 
tific men was called to the subject, and after 
various ideas had gained ground and been re- 
futed, Prof. Bunsen, of Heidelberg, arrived at 
satisfactory conclusions, which were tested 
experimentally by Prof. Muller, of Freiberg, 
and found to be satisfactory. Although these 
experiments were made several years ago, and 
are well-known to scientific men, yet they 
may be new to some of our readers, and all 
the more interesting as we too have Geysers 
on a smaller scale in California, which are 
reckoned among the wonders of the State. 

Immediately after an explosion of the great 
Geyser of Sound, a large basin some fifty 
feet in diameter, is left bare. In the middle 
of this basin is a cylindrical hole or pipe, 
which sinks deep into the ground. In this 
pipe one can see the water calm and still as 
in any spring. Soon the water rising in the 
hole fills the basin with almost boiling fluid. 
After a certain time is heard an underground 
noise, as of thunder, the surface of the water 
commences to boil and hiss ; then quiet en- 
sues for a while, when the phenomena occur 
again with greater force. This is repeated 
with greater or less power, generally for the 
whole day, at pretty regular intervals. Then 
comes a change ; the thunder becomes loud- 
er, the water boils in powerful commotion ; 
thick vapors arise, and suddenly a stream of 
water is thrown some eighty to one hundred 
feet into the air; as suddenly all becomes 
quiet again, and as the vapor passes off we 
see the empty basin again. 

Prof. Muller imitates this by means of a 
very simple apparatus—a tube whose upper 
end terminates with a large basin. The tube 
and basin are filled with water, and then the 
lower part of the tube is strongly heated, 
when similar phenomena occur as in the case 
of the natural Geysers. 

The explanation is equally simple. The 
water, which continually rises in the tube, 
has below, under the pressure of the column 
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of water above, a far higher temperature than 
exists in the upper part. If now this very 
hot mass of water rise suddenly, and under a 
less pressure than that which corresponds to 
its temperature, it is instantly changed into 
steam, and violently throws into the air 
all water in the tube and basin above it, 
whereby the following masses of water, like- 
wise freed from a part of the pressure, are as 
suddenly changed to steam. This continues 
until the water which is thrown up and falls 
back into the basin is so far cooled that it 
prevents further formation of steam. Then 
all is quiet until this cooled water is again 
sufficiently heated by the rising steam to al- 
low of further steam formation. 

This very simple and interesting experi- 
ment has, we see, been lately exhibited at a 
lecture in England ; and, as it requires no 
costly apparatus, can be tried by any one 
who has an experimental turn of mind. 

INFLUENCE OF FLOWERS ON CHARACTER. 

Flowers exert a wonderfully refining in- 
fluence upon character. There are few who 
are not susceptible to it, under favorable cir- 
cumstances. The model farmer of olden 
times, who begrudged his wife or daughter a 
bit of land to beautify, who denounced all 
blossoms which resulted in no marketable 
fruit as useless, and plowed up the bright 
pinks and marigolds with ruthless hand, has 
passed away, we trust, or at most but a few 
of the species remain. It is becoming more 
and more the pleasant fashion, not only in 
towns and villages, but in secluded ‘rural 
homes, where the plain farmer’s family toil 
hard, for the children to have little plots of 
grouna where they may raise flowers to charm 
the eye. If parents only realized the educa- 
ting power of plants, and how keenly most 
children enjoy watching the growth and de- 
velopment of vegetable life, they would foster 
the desire they so often express “to havea 
garden of their own.” Now, in the spring 
time, let at least a few seeds and roots be ob- 
tained; let a bit of ground, or, if this is not 
possible, some flower-pots be devoted to the 
amusement and instruction of the little folks. 
It will not merely keep them out of mischief 
to have some pleasant occupation in the open 
air, it will be health-giving, and mind and 
heart improving. Don’t forget the flower 
seeds.— Harper’s Weekly. 


LitrLe Hunery Minps.—If there is one 
lesson we would impress upon parents, it is 
this: don’t stifle your childrens’ desire at 
proper times to ask questions. This involun- 
tary self-educating process of the child’s is of 
more importance to its future than many 
parents are aware of. It sometimes, nay often, 
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costs an effort to break up a train of thought 
in which you may be interestedly occupied, 
but it will pay. 

A coop cause is often hindered more than 
advanced by an injudicious zeal in promoting 
it.— George Dillwyn. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The Philadelphia Association will meet at the 
Meeting-house, Salem, N. J., on Seventh-day, 10th 
mo. 19th, at 1l A. M., and it is desired that reports 
be forwarded from all the First-day Schools, etc., 
within its limits, and delegates be in attendance 
from each as far as way opens, as from this Meeting 
the delegates to the General Conference will be ap- 
pointed and the report thereto adopted. 

Essays in reference to the cause always accepta- 
ble, and should be sent to 717 Willow street. 

Passengers per railrood leave the upper side of 
Market street Ferry on Sixth-day, at 3.30 P.M, and 
Seventh-day at 8.15 A.M. Returning frem Salem 
at 3 P. M., will arrive at Philadelphia about 5.36 
P. M.. Fare for the excursion $2.00, good to re- 
turn on Second-day. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., ) 
Emma Worre.t, j 


The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
evening, at 8 o’clock, and Seventh-day merning at 
8} o'clock. Full attendance much to be desired. 

Anna P. Wotvaston, Clerk. 
— 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


This body will meet at Lombard St. Meeting-house, 
Baltimore, on Second-day evening, 10th mo. 28th, at 
7 o'clock, and conticue three or more evenings. Re- 
ports from the Associations within the different 
Yearly Meetings should be forwarded to it, and 
delegates appointed to represent them therein. All 
who feel interested are invited to — and parti- 
cipate. Jos. M. Truman, JR., 

- Lyp1a C. Stasier, \ Clerke. 

The Executive Committee will meet at same place 
on Seventh-day, afternoon, 26th, at 4 o’clock. 

Epwin Crart, Clerk. 
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CIRCULAR MBEETINGS. 





l0th mo. 6th, Frankford, Pa, 3 P.M. 
“ “ Richland, Pa., 3? i. 
“ “« Birmingham, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“ “ Camden, N. J., SP. a. 
“ “ Jericho, L. I., 11 A.M. 
« “ Oyster Bay, 33 P.M 


“ “ Mount Washington, Md., 11 A. M. 
we “ Chappaqua, N. Y., LL A. M. 

“6 3th, Diamond Ridge, Md., 11 A. M. 
m 20th, Kadnor, Pa., 3 P. M. 

a «“  Byberry, Pa., 3 P.M. 

Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A. M. 
Catawissa, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Bethpage, L. I., 11 A.M. 
Jeruzalem, L.1., 3} P. M. 
Junius, N. Y., 11 A. M. 

a 27th, Centredale, lowa, 3 P.M. 

se “ West Nottingham, Md., 3 P. M. 


“ “ 
c “c 
“ “ 
ty “ce 


a “cc 





ITEMS. 


Tue wholesale destruction by the fire in Chicago 
of the receptacles used for the safe-keeping of valu- 
able written and printed documents bas called for 
some means of restoring burnt manuscript and the 
like, at least so far as to permit the same to be de- 


ciphered. A resident, J. V. L. Blaney, of the burned 
city, has attempted to meet the necessity by a pat- 
ented process, which he describes as follows: ‘ The 
charred paper is to be first separated into single 
leaves, and then immersed in a solution of a solu- 
ble compound of silver or copper for such a time 
as may be required to render the printing or writing 
sufficiently legible. A solution of the nitrate of 
silver containing forty grains of that salt to one 
fluid ounce of distilled water is preferred. If the 
restoration is only required to be made on one side 
of the sheet, the solution may be applied with a 
brush, or by floating the paper upon the surface of 
the liquid. Tbe process succeeds best in a dark or 
feebly lighted room. After sufficient legibility has 
been attnined, the paper should be soaked for some 
time in pure water to remove the excess of the salt 
used—in the case of silver salts, a dilute solution of 
byposulphite of soda or of cyanide of potassium 
may be used—after which the paper may be exposed 
to the light, and, when dry, covered with a trans- 
parent mucilage or varnish for preservation.’”’— 
Methodist. 


Extract or Beer —The English Consul, at Monte 
Video, in his report on the trade of Uruguay, says 
that the violent displays of pariy feeling in that re- 
public paralyze its resources and destroy its pros. 
pects. Ags an illustration of the results derived 
from the intelligent practical employment of capi- 
tal, the Consul gives the case of the establishment 
at Fray Bentos, on the Uruguay river, of the factory 
for making Liebig’s Extract of Meat. During the 
eight working months of the season of 1871, this 
manufactory exported 570,000 pounds of the essence 
of meat, derived from the slaughter of 122,075 cat- 
tle and valued at $1,650,000. The company in ad- 
dition had also exported 6,252,000 pounds of jerked 
beef, 300,000 horns, 124,000 hides, 1,000 tons of 
bones, 2,000 tons of tallow, 25 tons of bair, and a 
great variety of miscellaneous products. Three 
thousand tons of salt were used and ttree thousand 
tons of coal were consumed. Fifty-two ships are 
employed in the exclusive transportation of the pro- 
ducts of this factory. 


INSPIRATION AND ExprraTion.—If an adult man, 
breathing calmly in a sitting position, be watched, 
the respiratory act will be seen to be repeated thir- 
teen or fourteen times every minute Each act con- 
sists of certain components which succeed each 
otber in regular rhythmical order. First, the breath 
is inspired, or drawnin; immediately afterward it 
is expired, or driven out; and these successive acts 
are followed by a brief pause. At each inspiration 
in a well-grown adult, about thirty cubic inches 
of air are inspired, and about the same or a slightly 
smaller volume expired. 


Sponge paper, made by adding finely divided 
Sponge to paper pulp, has been used in France for 
dressing wounds. It absorbs water readily, and re- 
tuins moisture for a lorg time ; it is therefore appli- 
cable to many purposes in the arts and manufac- 
tures. 


Tae survey for a railway in the valley of the Nile 
is completed. The line is about six hundred miles 
in length; and commences at Wady Kalfah, near 
the second cataract, and terminates at Khartum ; 
where the Blue and the White Nile unite their 
waters above the sixth cataract. For nearly three- 
fourths of its leogth the line will be on the edge of 
the valley, about three-fourths of a mile from the 
river, and above the level of the periodical inunda- 
tions. 
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ASSETS OVER $1,400,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








The business of this Company for 1871 was larger than for any previous year. With 
the increasing popularity of the Company among all classes, it is reasonable to expect 
a still larger addition to its business during 1872. The severe scrutiny to which the 
entire business of Life Insuraace has recently been subjected, has resulted ir the Provident 
securing a higher place in public confidence and favor. 

Additional agents are wanted in the East and West. Applications can be made direct 
to the Home Office. Intelligent, energetic Friends will be a compensated for their efforts 
to promote the mterests of the Company. The services of those who can devote their whole 
time to the bu-ivess preferred, but arrangements would be made with those who have some 
other business. to devote part of their time to securing applications. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
Office-—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OP REGISTER & HOPKINS, 


PENNSYLVANIA. No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILA., 
Norts Cottece AVENUE AND TWENTY-SEconpD St., Keep on hand and make to order, s large assortment of 
Pbiladelphia. FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 
The Twenty-third Annual] Session will begin on AND THE 
Taurspay, Octoper 3d, 1872. WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
Clinical adventages of an extended character are All goods guaranteed to be as represented, 


‘ | eS eT eee 
provided. 
For catalogue and other information address CARPETINGS. 
EMELINE H. OLRVBLAND, M. D.,Sec'y, | ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


1 Mt. V n Street, Phila. } ° ° 
$e Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 


By Friends’ Publication Association, x» new edition | 
of Wm. Penn’s No Cross No Crown, price 75 cents. | ™2%ps28 33 North Second St, Philada, 


Also an edition of Doctrine of Baptisms Reduced | 5.0 3 yancock. BLISRA Pose 
from its Ancient and Modern Corruptions, by Wm. | mues xine, MORRIB Pode. 
Dell, Minister of the Gospel, &c., price 75¢ per dozen. HANOOCK, KING & FOGG, 


For sale by T. E. Chupman, 701 Arch St., and other 


: No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
agents. 31-2 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC, | BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. SS eee 
William Ingram bas just received a fresh invoice Wrought tron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors | _ Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
below Chestnut. Dealers aad families will find » | Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 


fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas} maRIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER 
oat ee Oia erennest | MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 


Java Coffee. Friends from the country will find it 

to their interest to examine our fresh stock and | Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
prices ; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to North 10th Street, 

10 lb, box by express at the lowest cash prices. 
Direct to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Plain Bonnets ready made. 
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Gaucational. Ghucational, 
A HOME AND SCHOOL FOR LITTLE | EAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI- 
CHILDREN. TUTE. 


A permanent home for ten children, ages 5 to 12, Epwarp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. 


situated in a healthy part of Bucks County, Pa., 4 This Institution, a boarding and day school under 
miles east of Doylestown. There will be a school ia | the care of members of the Soviety of Friends, is 


the home for those who wist?to attend. The mode| pleasantly located ten miles southenst of Buffalo, 
of instruction will be thorough, and the children will | anq wilt re-open and commence its Fall term of six- 
be watched over with a conscientious and p*rental | teen weeks 9th mo. 4th, 1872. 
care. Pupils admitted at all times. Board, tuition] (Ogreful and thorough instructions will be given 
and washing $5 per week. No extras. ; im the various departments. 

Address the teacher, SARAH E. FELL, Mechanics-| For catalogue. and full particulars address 


ville, Bucks Co., Pa. ae ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
Sanpy Sprixe, Mp 4 2d mo. 22d, 1872. 3t East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


It effords me pleasure to express the high esteem SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


in which I hold the schoo! conducted by Milton 
Jackson and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They SWARTH.IORE, DELAWARE CO, PA. 
This Institution for both sexes will re-open 9th 


bave the experience which is so essenti+l to know- 
mo. 3d, 1872. 


ing how to teach. . 
I know of no schuol where a better oppcrtunity is For catalogue, &., nddress 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


afforded for acquiring an Englisb, Classical and 
Scientific Education. 

_3i-tfo BENJAMIN HALLOWELL | GRAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 

FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, S. C. Couns, M. A., Principal. 

Eastox, Wasatneton County, N. Y. A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 

The Seminary will re open for Bourders and Day | of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 

9th mo 9th, 1872. For Circulars address J. LIP- 

PINCOTT, Sup-rintendent, Chappaqua, New York. 


Scholars, of both sexes, 10th mo. Ist, 1872. It is 
FRIENDS' SELECT SCHOOL 


under the general supervision of Saratoga and East- 
on Quarterly Meeting, and located «m‘d beautifal 
For Boarders and Day-Pupils, Woodstown, N. J., 
opens 9th mo. 9th, 1872. Thorough instruction in 


mountain scenery near the Hudson River Students 
all the branches taught in the best Seminaries. 


received at any time. Car: tul and thorough instruc- 
tion wiil be given in the various departments. Por 
circulars address the Principsl, 
Painting and Drawing taught by a superior teacher. 
The Principal has had an experience of 20 years in 
some of the best Seminaries of Pennsylvania. Com- 


CHARLES LIPPINCOI!T, 
3L-4t Easton, Washington Co, N, ¥. 

forts of a home furnished. For circulars address 

AUGUSTUS C. NORRIS, Principal, 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 
Woodstown, N. J. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under thé cape 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohie, |} —__- __EEE 
Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 

Chester Co., Pa,, 


will open its Third year, with the lst session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
Acoommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- 
pense to $4.75 per week. 


weeks on lst mo. 7th 1873, and 3d s-ssion of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873 Whole ex- 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in-| Swrraix C. Saornrupes, A. M, Graduate of Har- 
cunees, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full | vard University, Principal. 
lars, 1 Ww , A. M. <= 
es. ory He See 4. 2. ae FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 
Locust Vautty, Queens Co., Lona Isuanp. 
This school will re-open the 9th of 9th mo. for 
Boarding and Day Scholars 


As the number of boarding scholars is limited, 
the Principal will be enabled to exercise over each 
a parental care. Particalar attention will be given 

















MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. B th sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 
Expenees $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 


Pierce Houpes, Barclay Knight, * ee —— health and _. 

eee Hesty aa Terms fur boardiag scholars made known apon 
¢ ’ ° * 

ILevi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. application. Day scholars from $25 to $50 per 


annum. Pupils received at any time and charged 
from date of entrance. , 


REFERENCES. 

Gideon Frost, Greenvale, Long Island. 

James F. Birdeall, Harrison, West Chester Co., N. Y, 
Jacob Capron, 1172 Broadway, N. Y. 

George Altmulier, M. D., Glencove, Long Island. 


Wor Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Prinei- 
pai, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. 
This Institution, which has a beantiful und healthy 

location, three miles south of Coatesville, on the 

Peonsylvania Central and Wilmington and Readiag 

Railroad, will commence its Fall and Winter Session | Robert Francis, Locust Valley, Loog Island. 

on the 30th of Ninth month next. Thorough and| Jacob S. Underhill, “ 

careful instruction is given in the various depart-! Robert ©. Embree, Flushing, ek or 54 William 

ments. Terms $85 per session of twenty weeks. Street, N. Y. 

For circulars and full particulars address R. DAB-' Locust Valley i is avout 30 miles from New York 

LINGTON, Jr., Priocipal, Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. oa a branch of the Long Island Railroad. 3t 
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